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Tne spread of Christianity has been virtually wholly confined to 
Europe, and to the European colonies in America. In Asia and Africa 
it has, on the contrary, found no spot on which to take firm root. Not 
only did the soil of its very birth-places—Palestine and Syria—even 
though moistened with the blood of its thousand devoted followers who 
fell in the Crusades, prove uncongenial to its propagation, but it was 
also speedily ejected from those portions of the neighboring continent, 
North and East Africa, where it had flourished during a brief period. 
Even while regaining the dominion in Spafn that it had lost for seve- 
ral previous centuries, it at the same moment witnessed the falling of 
one of its earliest and most important seats of empire, Constantinople, 
into the hands of its mighty rival. 

Though it may be foreseen that, sooner or later, Turkey in Europe 
will lapse to one of the Christian powers, yet clearly is it manifest that 
the grand line of demarcation between the Western and Eastern world 
must long endure among mankind. Who is, then, the successful rival 
that thus victoriously took her place by the side of Christianity? Islam- 
ism, or the religion of Mahomed. The number of its believers greatly 
exceeds that of the professors of Christianity. We hence perceive that 
Christianity and Moslemism (if the Heathenism of Eastern Asia and of 
Central Africa be excepted, whose votaries are without doubt, collec- 
tively, numerically the largest body) share the religious government of 
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the world. The professors of Judaism exist equally in the countries 
where both these, its two derivative creeds, prevail. In the regions of 
Heathenism, in China, India, and Central Africa, it is remarkable that 
the Hebrews, though dwelling apart in small and remote settlements, 
have lost all connection with their brethren of creed and race in other 
lands. 

It is impossible not to concede a deep significance to a religion that, 
after conquering, as by the stroke of an enchanter, a world into which 
for six centuries Christianity had sought in vain to penetrate, has filled 
for twelve hundred years the mental being of a third of mankind, 
There must at once be recognized in Mahomedanism a singular ac. 
cordance with the whole character of the Orient, by which it was thus 
enabled to effect a regeneration of the heathen Eastern world that 
Christianity was powerless to achieve. For us especially, according to 
the standard by which we have to follow the course of the religious 
idea throughout the world of man, the origin, development, and diffu- 
sion of Islamism possess an equal interest with those of Christianity. 
For us, too, another great fact is involved in Islamism. Precisely 
because we thus see that the religious idea has not found entrance into 
the mental world of man by means of Christianity alone, but that Ma- 
homedanism has been equally the vehicle of its introduction there where 
Christianity could not gain admittance, do we also perceive that the 
religious idea is destined for al/ mankind, and that herein lies the proof 
of its ultimate and certain victory over all mankind. 

With two special observations should our present inquiry be opened. 
The one is, that the author of Moslemism, Mahomed (unlike the 
founder of Christianity) is a completely historical personage. By this 
is meant that there exist other and authentic records of his life and 
works besides those his own and his disciples’ writings furnish. We 
know this Mahomed in his virtues and in his failings, in the deceptions 
he practises, in the terror he inspires. The second is, that Mahome- 
danism is a religion that was born and cradled beneath the fluttering 
of war’s banner, grew and attained its giant proportions and strength 
at the point of the sword. While Moses addressed the religious idea 
to his race alone, and the prophets predicted its victory over the world 
of man by means of the slow but irresistible power of truth, under the 
guidance of a divine providence; while Jesus sent his disciples to 
preach the word to the Heathens, and Christianity only at a later age 
seized on the sword and spear as a means of diffusing the true faith, 
Mahomedanism won the allegiance of its very best converts on the 
battle-field, and its founder declared a war of extermination against un- 
believers to be the duty of the faithful. Significantly enough, out of 
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the rivalry of two towns, Mecca and Medina, did Mahomedanism win 
its first accession of power ; the first champions of Moslemism were in 
naught better than a horde of predatory and nomadic Bedouins ; and 
the whole power acquired by Islamism it attained by methods eatjedlp 
consistent with its origin. These circumstances should in no way lead 
us to pronounce a hasty condemnation, but rather induce an opposite 
judgment. Ifa religion is upheld of which the founder displayed so 
much human weakness, and of which the propagation was effected by 
means so irreligiously violent ; if, notwithstanding the frailty of that 
founder, and the deeds of violence attending its dissemination, this 
faith, I say, endured and awakened such ardent enthusiasm in its fol- 
lowers, it must have possessed a deep significance, of power to over- 
come these its enfeebling accidents. The Arabian empire fell, but: 
Islamism exists. New races and peoples overspread Mahomedan Asia, 
but they upheld Islamism. Thus Mahomedanism no more declined 
with the power of its first converts, than did Christianity with the down- 
fall of Rome. Islamism has ever won to itself the allegiance of each 
newly arising eastern nation, as did Christianity that of the various 
races of northern barbarians by whom, at the period of their migrations, 
the then civilized world was overspread. Mahomedanism has thus 
risen superior to its origin. The characteristics of the Oriental nature 
may at once be recognized in the mode of its dissemination. The in- 
habitant of the East is incapable of gradual development; he accom- 
plishes everything by sudden impulses. If success attend not these first 
impulsive efforts, he never attains it. Having once reached: a higher 
point of civilization by a first vast and energetic effort, at that point he 
remains at a stand-still during thousands of after years. 

Let us, in the first place, briefly sketch the life of Mahomed. He 
was born in April, 571, at Mecca, the capital of Central Arabia, a holy 
place of pilgrimage for Arab heathen devotees. He was of the honor- 
able lineage of the Kureisch; yet his father was but an obscure mer- 
chant in obscure eeenenkinn IIe died shortly after Mahomed’s 
birth, and this loss was succeeded, in his sixth year, by that of his 
mother. In his youth, he accompanied his uncle on his mercantile 
journeys to Syria and Southern Arabia, entered into commerce on his 
own account, and even, at one period, gained his subsistence as a shep- 
herd. But a new direction was, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
imparted to his whole existence, when his employer, a rich widow, 
became attached to and married him. Tenceforward he lived almost 
wholly absorbed in religious meditations, in which he was guided and 
seconded by his wife’s cousin, Waraka Ibn Nanfal, who, having long 
before rejected the Arabian idolatry, had at one time adopted Judaism 
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at another, Christianity ; had translated several portions of the Bible 
into Arabic; and had especially held Abraham to be the purest and 
holiest of God’s chosen heroes. Mahomed had from his childhood been 
subject to fits of epilepsy, ascribed by the Arabians to the visitations 
of higher spirits. This state of unconsciousness, often of delirium, 
combined with his religious enlightenment, may have first suggested to 
him the idea of appearing on the world’s theatre as the founder of a 
new religion, and may have induced in him the belief that he had 
really received divine revelation, This, once conceived and openly 
declared, rendered amplification of his system necessary. As to his 
own divine inspiration, it is possible he was subsequently undeceived 
when he failed to work the miracles he attempted. And this failure 
caused him frequently to inveigh in the Koran against the generally 
accepted belief, that miracles are the incontrovertible proof of. pro- 
phetic power. 

He was forty years of age when he first declared himself to be divine- 
ly inspired, but confided this to his nearest relatives only : among these 
and his immediate friends he gained adherents, whose number amounted 
to forty at the expiration four years. By his public appearance in Mee- 
ea, with this small body of followers, as a preacher against idolatry, he 
necessarily excited his numerous adversaries to violent opposition, so 
that he was compelled to fly to a distance from Mecca, and live for the 
most part in concealment. He failed not, however, to take advantage 
of the opportunities afforded by the periodical return of seasons of pil- 
grimage (during which, according to Arabian custom, all fends and 
enmity were suspended), to reappear and preach in Mecca, where he 
then secured the allegiance of the Medinaites, ever jealous rivals of the 
Meccans. The former found, on their return to their native town, 
willing listeners to the doctrines of the prophet. When his adversa- 
ries in Mecca songht his life he fled to Medina, and ever after declared 
war, in the name of God, against all unbelievers. This flight took 
place on the 22d of September, 622, a.c., in the fifty-first year of his 
age, and eleventh of his prophetic mission. Ie at first exercised his 
followers in plundering expeditions against the caravans of the Mee- 
cans, thereby increasing the number of his own adherents—vanquished 
600 Meccans with 314 Mussulmans—attacked the neighboring indepen- 


dent Jewish colonies, after in vain attempting to allure them to his: 


cause—was defeated again and again—betrayed on several occasions 

great cowardice—concluded peace with his enemies—and found his 

power and the number of his adherents augment so greatly that he at 

length surprised and took possession of Mecca at the head of ten thou- 
4 

sand believers, which city he thencefurward made his chief seat of em- 
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pire. A victory gained over a heathen army raised his authority to 
its zenith, so that many tribes of Arabs yielded him homage, first only 
as a temporal leader, but subsequently in his character of prophet. A 
campaign against the Greeks in Syria being wholly unsuccessful, he 
confined his attempts to Arabia, where he so strengthened his authority 
by the exercise of severity and force that he was enabled, when sixty 
years of age, to enter Mecca in perfect security at the head of 48,000 
believers, and proclaim on Mount Arafa his most important doctrines. 
Soon after he fell sick, and died on the 8th of June, 632, in the sixty- 
first year of his age, the twenty-first of his mission, and the eleventh 
after his flight from Mecca, having within scarcely ten years subjuga- 
ted the whole of Arabia, and transformed the broken-up Arab tribes 
into one connected body, inspired with one common sentiment—an 
ardent desire for war, and bright dreams of victory. Mahomed had 
ten wives, and more than a like number of female slaves who ranked 
almost as such. Four sons born to him died in childhood, and one 
only of his three daughters left any offspring. He permitted each 
Mussulman to have only four wives, but made an exception to this rule 
in his own favor. Whilst his many failings in the conjugal relation, 
and his cruelty towards his enemies, throwa dark shade on the char- 
acter of Mahomed, he was simple in his domestic habits, in his dress, 
and in his food; indulged in no display, surrounded himself with no 
pomp. His liberality and benevolence were boundless ; so that, not- 
withstanding the vast amount of booty collected by him, he lett no 
treasure at his death. 

Though, in furtherance of his schemes of policy, he hesitated not to 
commit the most atrocious barbarities, in other respects he was lenient 
and generous, visited the sick, attended the dead to the grave, and be- 
friended the oppressed. Mahomed possessed no acquired knowledge 
whatever; he could neither read nor write ; he uttered his prophecies 
aloud, and, dictating them, caused them to be written on parchment, 
palin-leaves, bones, stones, and the like. These were collected after 
his death, by the Kalif Abu Bekr. All found were thrown together 
without arrangement, and were subsequently copied by Othman, with 
the suppression only of the textual variations. The Koran is, therefore, 


a collection of 114 chapters or sections, some long, some short, that, 
unconnected and replete with countless repetitions and numerous dis- 
crepancies, was, it is evident, never intended by the author to see the 
light in its present crude form. But as Mahomed named no successor, 
sv did he abstain, from political motives, from arranging his writings 
in chronological or other order. 

The more numerous the contradictions contained in the Koran, the 
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more requisite is it to judge of Mahomedanism, not by the Koran alone, 
but by its later development also. In respect of the style, it is rather 
the uncontrolled and passionate fire, than the poetic and artistic eleva- 
tion by which the readers of the Koran are carried away. That no 
written utterance in the world contains more that is fabulous than the 
Koran, may with truth and without prejudice be asserted. 

Mahomed’s immediate successor even, Abu Bekr, carried the war 
beyond the confines of Arabia, attacked the Christians, and wrested 
Syria from the Greeks; but Omar followed up these conquests with 
wonderful success, subjecting not only Palestine and Persia, but also 
Egypt and all Northern Africa, to the yoke of Moslemism. Othman 
and Ali carried their arms further, into Nubia and Bucharia. Thus 
as early as half a century after Mahomed’s flight to Medina, Moslem 
rule reached from the boundary of China to the Atlantic Ocean. 
A small snow-ball detaching itself from Medina and rolling to Mecca, 
had grown into a huge avalanche, and overspread half the world. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY DR. J. M. JOST. 
(Continued from page 373.) 
II.—-SECTARIANISM. ORIGIN OF KARAISM. 

In the above we have given the outlines of three diverging branches, 
which we afterwards tind distinctly separated. The existence of these 
sects in an undeveloped state may be traced back as far as the periods 
when the Persians, Greeks, and Romans ruled over the Jewish people, 
which was by no means so much isolated as not to be influenced by 
the intellectual progress of these nations as well as that of the Syrians 
and Egyptians. The description which Josephus furnishes of three 
Jewish sects at the tine of the destruction of the temple is well known ; 
but on casting a look on the records of our religion, it will be perceived 
how that description, in itself deficient and superficial, cannot com- 
prise all the differences of religious opinions, more or less developed, 
which were then in embryo or already established. The numerous 
Christian sects in the early centuries of Christianity, which mostly had 
their origin in Judaism, sufficiently prove that their seed must have 
been previously disseminated. History seldom acquaints us with the 
first origin ; in its pages the fruit isseen, but the grain from which it 
germinated is not recognized. Even the Jewish sects in Palestine 
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were then not distinguished by a different mode of worship, nor entirely 
divided as separate communities. Their nationality, daily intercourse, 
united possessions, ties of relationship, political interests, and, above all, 
their common sufferings—all these tended to extinguish the flames of 
religious warfare, especially as all were animated with an expectation 
of the Messiah. But when the nation was dispersed, and the brilliancy 
of that hope became more and more faint, a necessity arose for estab- 
lishing everywhere a certain system of laws and religion, and various 
opinions naturally manifested themselves according to the diverse situa- 
tions into which the different communities had been thrown. The 
Academies established in Palestine, and afterwards in Persia, did much 
to preserve a unity truly admirable, but they could not extirpate every 
discrepancy. Those sprouts that had already taken root continued to 
be cherished, and underwent the usual historical metamorphoses. 
Some of them perished for want of careful attention ; and others were 
so much changed by the influence of dissimilar ideas, often introduced 
unconsciously, that they could no longer be recognized. Thus we 
must not be surprised, after the lapse of centuries abounding in politi- 
cal and religious revolutions, to perceive fragments and fresh’ offshoots 
of old sects, which might seem to have long before vanished from exist- 
ence. We have to regret the absence of a minute account of their 
several dogmas, or, at least, their essential deviations from one another, 
and a history of their development. 

We are informed by a record from the period when the Arabs were 
flourishing in the East, that more than eight hundred years after the 
destruction of the temple, many creeds derived from Judaism were in 
existence, partly related to the old Samaritanism, which is not quite 
extinguished yet, and partly connected with Sadduceeisin, to which the 
dogma of Boethius is nearest, and indeed is generally coupled with it 
by the ancients; the last two are, if not the root of Karaism, at least 
very cognate creeds, as may be inferred from the writings of some 
earlier Karaites, who do not share the caution of their modern succes- 
sors. The record alluded to is by the learned Karaite, David ben 
Merwan (likewise Almerwan) Aldaki Almokamez, a proselyte, of 
whose origin we are ignorant, and who is unanimously stated by all 
historians to have existed prior to Salmon ben Jeruchan ; consequently, 
he must have flourished in the middle of the ninth century. 

According to his statements, which were completed two hundred 
years afterws wards, by Jehuda Hadassi, there existed at that time the 
following Jewish sects: 

1. Samaritans,- of whom there were two divisions, Buschan and 
Dostan (the origin of which has not yet been ascertained, and it is not 
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even known whether both were in Palestine, or whether they were 
distinguished by locality). The religious authorities of the Samaritans 
were then (as they are to this day) the books of Moses and Joshua; 
all the rest of the sacred writings had with them no sanctity. Their 
head was a priest, isolated from the rest of the people, and living in 
celibacy, and who did not partake of any meal in common with other 
persons. This priest had to offer sacrifices. The members of this 
sect, when in prayer, turn their face toward Shiloh. They carefully 
avoided every contamination, and when any person not belonging to 
their sect touched their clothes they took them off to clean them ; they 
had many forms of purification in their ritual. The cleansing of their 
clothes was effected by shutting them up in a vessel, and drawing it 
through water, which ceremony they deemed sufticient, according to 
Lev. xi. 32. They dated their era from Jeroboam. 

The first division of Samaritans believe in the resurrection of the 
dead, relying on passages of the Psalms and Prophets; but the other 
division abnegate the resurrection. They submit the text of the Pen 
tateuch to a critical test, and consider several passages erroneous ; 
they dispute, for example, the passages, Gen. iv. 8; Exodus xvi. 35, xx. 
18; in Gen. xlvi. 15, they alter the number 33 into 36, ete. 

Their interpretations of the sacred records are very different, and 
they lighten greatly the laws relating to the Sabbath (this statement, 
however, differs vastly from the picture of the Samaritans drawn by 
Dr. Loewe, as he found them. A further development must therefore 
have taken place). 

2. Al Gaka (of whom nothing further is known), inhabitants of cav- 
erns (the locality of which is not stated), who reckon the new moon only 
from the moment when the renewed light appears. They represent the 
Creator by some image, and give most indecorous interpretations. 

3. A sect cailed Alkorage resembles that of the Samaritans, as to 
the precepts of purification, and derives its name from pumpions (x5) 
pumpion) which its followers use as vessels for their lavations. 

4, Abu-Essi, or the dogma of Ohadja Ispahani (Isi Isfahani likewise 
called Isa Isac ben Jacub, from Isfahan, and likewise Abdallah), from 
the time of Caliph Mansur, pretended to be the promised Messiah. He 
is the author of several works, and arranged some prayer-books, in 
which he retained the eighteen blessings (a7ws nxaw) of the Rabbins 
and the three divisions of Schema, but introduced seven different 
times for prayer. The festivals are also celebrated by this sect in 
the same manner as by the Rabbins; but divorce is prohibited among 
them as among the Sadduceans; and, like the Rechabites, they ab- 
stain from wine; they also abstain from animal food. 
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5. The dogma of a certain camel-keeper, named Jurgan (Judsgan, 
according to other Arabian accounts), who also called himself Mes- 
siah, and who is considered by his adherents to be immortal. This 
sect denounced the laws for Sabbath and festivals as extinguished, but 
prohibited wine and animal food, and introduced many fasts and 
prayers. 

6. Ismael Al Okbari (from Okbari in Irak as already correctly ob- 
served by Delitzsch) ; he published his criticism on the biblical writ- 
ings in the time of the Caliph Mostassem Billah (about 840), and 
maintained that Kri and Chetib was not to be noticed; he also 
altered the passages to conform with the Samaritans. 

7. A sect named Litbi is said to have existed in the country of 
Kush. They deviate altogether from the sacred records, and believe 
neither in a Creator of the universe nor in the Prophets. Every one 
of them considers the objects that meet his view, when he first rises in 
the morning, such as sun, moon, stars, men and animals, as images of 
his good or evil genuis for the ensuing day. Their laws have several 
peculiarities. A homicide is not put to death, but is made a slave. 
In the case of bodily injuries, the right of retaliation is admitted ; 
but ransom is not legal. They do not think much of the future life. 
(It is doubtful whether this sect is of Jewish origin. Jehuda Hadassi 
knows of it only from hearsay.) 

8. In the country of Sibbia (?) there is a sect worshipping three 
trees. All their fortune they put under the protection of these trees, 
which they consider the first in the creation, and near which it is 
supposed the resurrection will begin. They burn their dead near 
thei in their best attire, and put the ashes into silver or gold, or even 
earthen vessels, which they bury on the spot. (The remark made on 
the last sect applies to this likewise.) 

9, Alzadukija (Sadduceans). This sect keep the Divine law, and 
only abrogate parts of it. Divorce is prohibited. With them, the 
year contains twelve months with thirty days each, as taught in the 
history of Noah (probably five or six supplementary days are’ inter- 
posed). In their almanae the first day of Passover and the feast of 
Tabernacles cannot happen on a Saturday, for which they derive a 
reason from 1 Kings viii. 66. They adhere so strictly to the letter of 
Scripture that they attribute sanctity to all the anthropomorphical 
expressions. 

10. Almogadija. This sect agrees with the preceding one on the 
last-mentioned point ; but they refer many such expressions to angels, 
and even worship one angel as creator, as is stated by Benjamin Alha- 
wandi (one of the most confirmed Karaites in the beginning of the 
ninth century). 
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11. The dogma of Boethius differs from that of Zadok only in having 
the Feast of Weeks always on the first day of the week, which is also the 
ease with the Karaites. (The historical connection is here perceptible.) 

12. Abuomdan, properly Mose Alseprauni, called Alteflisi because 
he emigrated to Teflis from his native place, Sepraan (4), a friend of 
Ismael and Al Okbari. He appeared in the time of king Armilos 
(what person is meant by this name is to us a mystery, nor do we 
understand the remark by which it is accompanied, viz., that this 
king related of Abuomdan, that he had affirmed by an oath in the 
temple, that the word Wm, occurring in the Bible, meant a hen of 
the usual kind, and that such had been offered on the altar in Jerusa- 
lem). He agrees with the Karaites as regards the Feast of Weeks, 
the prohibition from marrying the danghter of one’s brother or sister, 
and the statute relating to breeding animals. He differs, however, 
from the Karaites in asserting the commencement of the new moon to 
be in the time of its entire obscurity, and in permitting fat to he eaten. 

13. Mosue (Moses) Balbeki, from Balbek. According to his dog. 
mas, the eating of the fat of private sacrifices is not prohibited, in 
which precept he adopted the view of the inhabitants of mountains, 
who alter the law. (Again an allusion to some deviating dogma.) 
He also prescribes the Feast of Weeks to be on the first day of the 
week, but with an uncertainty about the day. (There seems to be 
a doubt as to whether it ought to be on the 7th or 8th day.) The 
first day of the Passover is always to be on the 5th day of the week, 
in order that the day of Atonement may happen on a Sabbath (a 
standing calendar). His ideas about the new-moon are not clear. 
He maintains that no trespass-offering can be brought on a Saturday ; 
that prayers only are permitted ; and that even the burnt-offering for 
Sabbath should be sacrificed before the commencement of the festival. 
At prayers, he directs the face to be turned westward and the back to 
the east. This precept, dating from the author of the sect, originated 
in Bassora, and spread over Egypt and the whole Mogreb, so that the 
inhabitants of these parts, as Hadassi adds with horror, turn their 
back to Jerusalem and the Temple (and this is universally done to 
this day, ¢. ¢., 1150). 

The above avcount was extracted by Jehuda Hanassi from written 
documents to which he refers, and from a perusal of it, it is apparent 
how multifarious were the schisms then in existence, and the opinions 
established ; though the differences which we mentioned only refer to 
extrinsic deviations, which might seem to us insignificant. These 
religious contests had their origin in the history of the early centuries 
of the Islam, in which period Rabbinism was also disseminated. Even 
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if the Jews had not been affected by the disputes of the Moslemic 
academies, excitement must have been produced by the increased 
number of copies of the Talmud which found their way into many 
communities where Rabbinism was scarcely known, and ancient cus- 
toms were the ruling principles. An extensive work like the Talmud, 
which requires much study, and the scholars of which could not but 
endeavor to insure for its contents admission and acknowledgment, 
such a work challenges in itself an opposition, particularly when the 
customs are founded on a firm base, and alterations are attacked as 
presumptuous innovations. Now, when we consider that many Jews, 
not in immediate connection with Babylon, and even many of the 
Babylonian Jews, followed no other guidance but the Bible, with the 
interpretations thereof, and ancient inherited customs, and differed 
among themselves in usages and ceremonies, we perceive that the dis- 
semination of the Talmud, and the then augmenting composition of 
popular and mystical writings in the style of Rabbinism and the Mid- 
rash, were the natural causes of opposition, especially on the part of 
those sages who adhered solely to the sacred writings. In addition to 
these causes the dissensions of the Moslemic academies, principally on 
philosophical grounds, contributed to exhibit a field of contention for 
those Jews who studied the Moslemic philosophy. As dialectics and 
the interpretation of the Koran were the root of animosity among the 
sages of Islam; so were the Talmud and Talmndical reasonings’ op- 
posed in a similar way by those Jews who had imbibed anti-Talmudi- 
cal views from Moslemie works, as well as from their intercourse with 
the great at the court of the Caliph. 

The learning thus acquired, although applied by many of the learned 
to support Rabbinism, gave rise to Karaism, which was the more easily 
received by the people, since they all had access to the sacred records, 
which were known to every one from the prayers recited and from the 
portions heard every Saturday, since the teachers of the populace only 
referred to a common-sense interpretation, and limited themselves to a 
philological explanation of Holy Writ, in order to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Talmud. It thus becomes evident how Karaism, though 
it boasts of very high antiquity, was divided into many branches pre- 
viously to its assuming a decided form, for it was principally a renewed 
Rabbinism which brought it to light as an antagonistic system. At the 
same time a reason can easily be assigned for a centest having not 
taken place at an earlier period, as the various deviations had not the 
appearance of different confessions. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES FROM EGYPT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE COPTIC, BY REV. DR. MENSOR. 
(Continued from page 377.) 


Tue trumpets of the army now sounded for our march without 
delay. I mounted my star-fronted charger, and was on the point of 
spurring, at the head of my ten thousand cavalry, across the plain, 
when Zaraph, with almost the vigor of youth, sprang to my foot, and, 
embracing it, said, “ Chieftain, you have been generous to the vanquish. 
ed, and the sorrows of the captive shall never fall in tears of doubled 
sorrow on your head. Hear me, then, for the last time. Shed no 
drop of Hebrew blood. Counsel your king as you will; hate, scorn, 
deride the rebellion as you will; but again I say to you, let not your 
scimitar redden with a drop of Hebrew blood. There is a man of won- 
ders among the people. He has seen sights like those shown to the 
great pilgrim of my fathers. He has been where the foot of no other 
man could tread in life. He has walked in the furnace unconsuined, 
as the Hebrews have walked on the embers of affliction and yet sur- 
vive. He comes alone, but he comes with more than armies. His 
strength is as the feebleness of second childhood, but vain will be the 
strength of thrones before him. Ile comes without silver and gold ; but 
the silver and gold of Egypt will be before him as the dust that he 
tramples with his feet. Ie comes without his spear, or the shield upon 
his bosom; but before him the hosts of Egypt, the conquerors of the 
mountain, the desert, and the ocean, will be as the bramble of the moun- 
tain before the lightning, the sands of the desert before the whirlwind, 
and the weeds of the ocean before the storm.” 

His words were pronounced with a deep sincerity which sank into 
my heart. But this was not the time for a soldier of Egypt to pause. 
The glittering squadrons of the royal guard now passed before me—a 
superb sight. All human feelings but those of glory were dimmed in 
the blaze of their armor and the tossing of their dragon banners. I was 
all the warrior again. I gave the word, “Onward!” It was echoed 
by ten thousand voices. I gave the reins to my charger, and onward 
we sped, like a cataract let loose from its precipice, rushing splendid 
and irresistible. 


It was morning when the sounds of the harpers and minstrels that 
salute the rising of the great lord of the heavens brought me with my 
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horsemen before the city gates. I rode straightway tothe palace and 
prostrated myself before the footstool of the descendant of the conquer- 
or of conquerors, the lamp of wisdom and brother of heaven—Pharaoh, 
the king of the kings of the earth. But his countenance was troubled, 
and no words issued from his lips. All the lords of Mizraim stood be- 
fore him, and all trembled at the tempest that gathered on his brow, 
and the fires that flashed from his eyes. 

At length he burst forth in a voice of scornful rage: “ Let the rebel 
be brought before his king! Let the slave come and defy the throne 
of Egypt !” 

From the footstool of the royal canopy, by which I stood, my view 
ranged over the vast plain which surrounded the palace. It was crowd- 
ed,as far as the eye could stretch its gaze, with troops and people. 
Under the brightness of the ascending sun this enormous extent of tur- 
bans and helmets, of spears gleaming in its rays, and of the scarlet and 
velvet-colored robes of the people, looked like an immeasurable bed of 
tulips and roses, all animated with sudden lite. The sight was such as 
Egypt alone could offer, and I exulted at its stateliness and beauty. I 
little dreamed then how soon all was to be shadowed with the color of 
the grave. . 

Sut as I looked, the multitude seemed to be moved by some sudden 
yet deep impulse ; it heaved to and fro; it shook wildly, and cries of 
wrath and shouts of contemptuous laughter came mingled even to the 
royal ears. But the cause remained a mystery, until the portals of the 
palace opened, and a band of the king’s bearers of the bow came for- 
ward to the foot of the throne. As the circle opened out, within it 
were seen two ancient men. The king burst into haughty laughter at 
the sight of these two heads of the revolt. He cast his eyes round the 
myriads of the troops of Mizraim, and on the bold and armed circle of 
his princes, and said, “ Do they wage war against us with the winds, 
or the straws of their brick-kilns? Is it with the breath of children, 
or the white hairs of second childhood, that the eternal throne of the 
Pharaohs is to be confounded 4” The words were echoed and re-echoed 
round the circle; a smile was on every lip, and scorn in every heart. 
The two leaders of the rebellion seemed to all fitter for the grave than 
for the field. Both had reached that age when the body, though it 
were of iron, is melting under the influence of time in its original clay, 
and when the mind is but the memory of its former self. Yet there 
was a difference in their aspect. The younger was bowed by age, his 
locks, of a silver hue, were thin, and his limbs were feeble. The elder 
still retained somewhat of the appearance of a warrior. His port was 
erect, his step firm, and his eye like that of the falcon. Stately, bold, 
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- and endlessly gazing round the multitude, he looked like one of the 
princes of the desert. His brother looked like one of the sages that in 
Babylon sit, night by night, under the date-groves, interpreting the 
stars. When he spoke, his tongue seemed to refuse him utterance ; he 
shrank from the king’s presence, as if overawed by its lustre, and tim- 
idly gave up the oflice of speaking before the king to his more fearless 
brother ; yet there was in his bowed furm a dignity which threw the 
princes around me into eclipse, and in his faint and uncertain voice a 
tone which penetrated the bosom like the voice of an oracle. 

~ The humility of their appearance saved them. A thousand axe-bear- 
ers stood behind the throne, who would have instantly sent their blood 
reeking into the earth, if Pharaoh had but given the sign. But what 
was to be done with two old men? Were the axes of the king to be 
dipped in blood that was now pale with years ? 

“ Are these the rebels?” Plaraoh demanded contemptuously of the 
captain of the archers. 

“ We are not rebels, oh king!” was the undaunted answer of the 
elder of the slaves. We are the subjects of Egypt; yet neither by 
war nor our law ; neither by our will, nor by the will of Him in whose 
hands are all things,” 

The sound of his powerful voice, the aspect of his vigorous form, 
which seemed endowed with a sudden majesty, hushed every murmur 
of the vast assemblage. As if by some powerful spell, the words were 
borne to the remotest edge of the multitude, and their tumult sank 
instantly into a silence like that of the grave. Even from that moment 
the wisdom of Zaraph came to my mind, and I doubted. But the 
heart of the king was only as the fire while it still sleeps among the 
roots of the forest. Bending from the height of the throne, with a 
glance of mock humility, he asked what request those new freemen had 
to make to the king of Egypt. The answer was prompt and fearless. 
“ We demand,” said the ancient man, “ that we shall be free ; and that, 
as the first and noblest possession of freedom, we shall be suffered to 
worship the Lord of the Hebrews after the law of our fathers, And 
for this we demand to go forth with our people, our cattle, and our 
wealth, into the wilderness.” 

My eyes were fixed on the countenance of Pharaoh as the words 
were spoken. It was as the burning fire of a furnace. Fury, hatred, 
and derision were struggling in every feature of his fierce visage. 
With a cry, he unsheathed his scimitar; and, starting down from his 
canopy, he rushed upon them, to take vengeance with his own hands 
on those who insulted his rights and his dignity. But this fate would 
have been too great an honor for them. We threw ourselves round the 
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furious king, and restrained him from an act that would have polluted 
his sword. A sign from Pharaoh, as we led him back, brought the 
thousand axe-bearers into the midst of the multitude. All was flight 
and confusion at the flashing of those weapons which had laid low so 
many princes of Egypt in the brief duration of his merciless reign. 
The palace was instantly cleared of the multitude; but the two He- 
brews remained, utterly unshaken, and as if waiting to make another 
appeal when the confusion should have subsided. 

“Strike them to the earth! Let the rebels be killed, and their flesh 
given to feed the fowls of the air!” was the command of Pharaoh. 

The executioners rushed upon them at the word, like the blood- 
hound upon the deer. Yet still they stood, with their arms folded in 
theif robes, and their calm eyes fixed upon heaven. A blaze of steel 
flashed against the sun as the weapons were raised with one impulse to 
strike, but no blow fell; they all remained suspended, as if by some 
preternatural impulse. I looked round on the princes: all were mute 
in wonder. I looked round upon Pharaoh; his countenanee was as 
the countenance of a man overwhelmed with a sudden sense of the 
_ horrors that were soon to follow. His frame writhed with anguish, as 
if the arrow of affliction had gone through his soul. With a groan he 
cried out, “ Let the slaves be gone!” and fell on the ground, convulsed 
with agony never caused by man. 

The day of the greatest festival of the Nile came. The multitude 
poured out of all their cities to worship the god of the rivers—the 
glorious Nile—named in our sacred books, “ the rival of the heavens,” 
the supplier of eternal waters, unborrowed from the fountain of the 
skies. I stood at the right hand of the throne, as was my place by vir- 
tue of my command. All was loveliness. ‘Those days were when the 
infant year blushes with the first flowers, and veils them with the first 
tender foliage. The pomps of our ancient worship were displayed with 
a grandeur that awed the heart, and the riches of our people with a 
profusion that dazzled the eye. The royal maidens, the sacred tribe 
who claimed the hereditary right of first drawing the sacred waters in 
their golden urns, and offering this purest of all tributes to the king— 
the virgin daughters of the heads of cities, clothed in white, and bear- 
ing censers of burning perfumes—the princes of the provinces in their 
war-chariots, covered with precious stones—the whole dazzling and 
stately luxury the most opulent land of the earth spread out before the 
eye on the banks of the Nile. The river (hallowed and honored be its 
name throughout all generations !), the life-giver of my beloved and 
famous land, looked at that hour worthy of all the homage of its wor- 
shippers. In this season no flood from the Ethiopian hills rushed down 
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to tinge its beauty with the pollutions of earth, no sands torn up by the 
whirlwinds of the desert stained its bosom. Its blue expanse looked as 
if it had sprung at the moment from the holy caves where the spirits 
of the dead drink the waters of immortality. It was one calm sheet 
of crystal, one broad pellucid mirror of the cloudless heaven, calm as 
the prosperity of our land of luxuriance, and perennial as the fate which 
had commanded Egypt to be the queen of nations forever. 

I felt like an Egyptian at this sight of beauty, to which the world 
had no equal; and when the king descended from his moving throne 
to throw the first garland——a garland of jewels, worth the ransoin of 
kingdoms--into the stream, I instinctively raised my voice among the 
bursts of song of triumph, which hailed, from the whole horizon 
round, the supremacy of the God of rivers. Even the sullen counte- 
nance of Pharaoh was lighted up: he looked on the whole display with 
the pride of a king, and felt in that moment that his throne was migh- 
ty beyond the power of foreign evil or civil hatred to overthrow. 

I followed his haughty and eager stride towards the border of the 
sacred stream ; but there stood an obstacle which broke up all his vis- 


ions. Thetwo ancient Hebrews, the leaders of the rebels, stood on the 


verge of the Nile. The king, indignant at their presence, commanded 
them to be instantly slain, and their bodies burnt, as was the custom 
with those accused of insulting the dignity of our worship. But 
among the crowd of spearmen who rushed forward to perform his will, 
none could lay his grasp upon these feeble men. The spear-point hung 
in the air, the uplifted arm was paralyzed. 

While all stood in astonishment the Hebrews spoke. They boldly 
demanded once more that their countrymen should be suffered to take 
their journey into the desert. The king scorned an answer, or gave no 
other than a fierce gesture to his guards once more to seize them. At 
that instant the feebler of the two lifted his countenance from the earth 
for the first time. That countenance is before me still. It had an ex- 
pression of loftiness and intense power, such as I had never seen in 
man. As he stood in silent prayer, his brother, without a word, waved 
his staff over the Nile. How shall I relate what I then saw? My 
soul still faints and sickens at the recollection, I had been a soldier 
from my youth up, I had fought from the valley of Mizraim to the 
contines of India, I had seen armies stretched in their own slaughter, 
but, until that moment, I had never seen, I had never conceived, a 
whole unbroken flood of carnage. The Nile, our lovely, our resplen- 
dent Nile, instantly rushed down before our eyes a torrent of blood— 
of actual blood—red as if it had at that moment spouted from the 
heart of the warrior, as if the hearts of millions and empires had been 
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poured into its channel. The stream, too, was filled with living pollu- 
tion: it had burst over its banks, and all that it reached died, as if its 
touch were poison. All perished; and its surface was covered with 
corpses all rolling down into the sea. The fish died; the wild beasts, 
caught in their thickets by the sudden inundation, died; the priests, 
who had taken their stand on the verge of the sacred stream, were 
struck with pangs, as if they had plunged into a stream of molten ore. 
A vapor, deadly as ever breathed from the charnel, uprose, and dark- 
ened the banks to the horizon. 

All was terror. The priests, the minstrels, the royal maidens, the 
multitude, were all driven madly into flight across the plain. Even 
there death seemed to pursue them; and, in the agonies of their fear, 
they cried out that the final hour of the world was come. Some saw 
the gigantic shapes of our ancient kings bursting the tomb, and reap- 
ing the human harvest with the sword. Others saw the serpent-arms 
of the gods of Egypt. stretched forth from their clouds, and grasping 
thousands and tens of thousands in folds of flame. 

I turned to the king ; he was still gazing on the Hebrew leaders with 
a look of idiotic wonder. They answered not his gaze. Wrapped in 
their mantles, from head to foot, they stood like statues, with their 
marble eyes upturned to heaven ; they were holding high communion 
with their own thoughts, or, perhaps, with mightier things than human 
thoughts. AsI bore the king helpless and fainting from the field, I 
heard a voice exclaim, “ This is for the blood of the children of the 
Hebrews.” 


(To be continued.) 





CALUMNY. 


Tie serpent was once asked—* Pray what profit hast thou in 
depriving other beings of their life? The lion kills and eats; the 
wolf strangles and devours; other savage beasts destroy to satisfy 
their ravenous appetite. But thou alone strikest the innocent victim, 
and infusest thy deadly venom without any other gratification save 
the fiend-like pleasure of destroying !”—‘ And why do you ask me?” 
replied the serpent: “rather ask the Calumniator—What pleasure 
has he in scattering his poison and mortally wounding those who never 
injured him? Besides, Z kill only those that are near me. He de- 
stroys at a distance. He scatters his vile slander here, and it inflicts 
deadly wounds at ome.” 

Vor. I1.—23 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


BasertE mostly had agile feet, and a certain quickness and vivacity 
of movement, contrasting strangely, at times, with her more sedate 
and graver moments of repose, Hurrying, then, from the dinner-table, 
it took her but an instant to traverse the long corridor leading to the 
court-yard. Here at the door she paused a moment, and a series of 
saddening thoughts rapidly traversed her brain. Was her uncle ill— 
perhaps dead? She reproached herself for not having written him. 
She analyzed over again in her mind the purport of his last letter to 
her. She felt sure some one had been tattling about her; that some 
imputation had been cast on her fair fame; and she shuddered at the 
thought. Moses—lame Moses—she had seen, but had not spoken to 
him. Once a farm-servant had brought to her a letter from him. 
She had but glanced at the first few lines, and in it had found an 
ardent declaration of love and offer of marriage. As she had crossed 
a running brook, she remembered how she had torn it into fine shreds, 
and cast it on the water. She had some faint recollection that her actions 
had been observed on that occasion, because she saw a man with a 
long red beard, pipe in mouth, gaze at her, as if watching her move- 
ments, from a thicket. Once too, again, an anonymous letter, some- 
thing like a threat, had been sent her, of exposure—exposure of what ? 
What had she done? Thinking over all this, her face grew pale and 
she clenched her hands. All this took but an instant ; the next moment 
the Baroness was by her side. 

“ No bad news, I hope, Babette,” said the lady. ‘Why so agitated? 
A simple message from your uncle ought not to make you, who are 
generally so calin and cool, 80 nervous. Come, we will go together.” 

“] would rather, Madam,” replied Babette, “see this person alone, 
whoever it may be. Many thanks for your kindness.” 

“ But,” replied the Baroness, “ if it really is bad news, would it not 
be a consolation for you to have me near you?” and continuing in 
rather a sterner tone, she added: “ Babette, you are a strange gir), 
toslight me so! That strong, somewhat self: willed character of yours, 
which has a trifle of arrogance in it, hurts me at times. Of course 
there is no reason to suppose that anything has gone amiss at home 
with your uncle and aunt, otherwise you would have informed me. 1 
have noticed lately that at times you have had shocking fits of depres- 
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sion. I tell you, girl, I love you dearly, and watch yon therefore closely. 
Keep down your tears, and let me kiss you. Perhaps later you will con- 
fide in me. Mind you, I know full well the difficulties of your posi- 
tion,—all my fault, if you please to say so,—but, Babette, do not leave 
me, for yet awhile. There I am again, developing all the selfish traits 
of my character. Well, perhaps it is better that you should be alone ; 
keep all your secrets, and only tell me what you please. There, you 
have my consent; if your uncle is ill, go to him, stay with him and 
nurse him, take two or three of the servants with you, do anything you 
like, only come back to me;” and with this, embracing her fondly, the 
Baroness left Babette. 

The sun was just declining, leaving one-half of the court-yard in 
shadow. Reclining against a stone pillar of one of the arches stood 
the form of Ezra; at his feet was a small bundle, and he leant upon 
his staff. The face of the old man, even though in apparent repose, 
bore a stern expression ; the eyes were bent on the ground, and his 
moving lips seemed as if to utter a prayer. Babette approached near 
him, close to him, before he noticed her; then rising quickly up he 
dropped his staff, and with a gesture intimated that nearer approach to 
him was impossible. 

“ For God’s sake!” cried Babette, for an instant amazed at his ap- 
pearance and somewhat sinister mien—“ what is the matter? You say 
you come from my uncle, and must see me. How is he? he is well, 
is he not? not ill—speak out.” 

The old man paused as if struck by her vehemence—perhaps her 
beauty attracted him, as she stood there before him in an agony of 
expectation. , 

“Well, he is,” said Ezra slowly, “ but——” 

“Then thank the Almighty for that, for I have so few to love as one 
should love theirrelatives. Now what else,” cried Babette impetuously. 

“Well he is, that is passably well, for one of his years. But, girl, 
whether he is ill or well, it seems to me, save those rather loud protes- 
tations thou hast just made, thou canst heed but little for him; and 
thy aunt, too, a pious, God-fearing woman, would that her niece, for I 
suppose thou art Babette, were some little like her.” 

This reproach Babette scarcely heard. “ If he is not ill, poor dear 
old uncle, you bring me good news ; I had, I must confess, such sad fore- 
bodings about him. I had a letter from him some weeks ago; I have 
it now about me.” 

“So he wrote you. What said he in that letter?” asked Ezra. 

* His letter was kind. But ”’—and here she paused, and, looking the 
old man straight in the face, she said—‘ I do not know by what right 
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you should question me in regard to it. But, sir, you must be tired, 
Will you let me bring you some refreshment?” 

“Twill not eat or drink anything in this house,” said Ezra. “ But 
listen. Thou askest me in a tone I hardly like by what right I ques- 
tion thee? It is fitting thou shouldst know who Iam. I am called 
Ezra. To thy eyes, used perhaps to all the sheen and glitter of great 
lords and ladies, 1 might be classed among the beggars who crave 
alms. Who am I who dare question thee, poor silly girl, attired as I am 
in these travel-stained robes? I reply, 1 am an humble messenger of 
God, one imbued with his holy spirit, who has wandered these fifty 
years among His people, preclaiming the law—one before whom 
men and women tremble, lest he should curse them. Who am I? 
Before thou wert born I travelled through thy village, maybe in such 
dusty and tattered dress as now. Thy uncle I have known for 
years. I have no written letter of introduction from him, as if thou 
wert a queen and I an ambassador.” Here he laughed scornfully. 
“Perhaps thy bringing-up has made thee forgetful of thy race and 
station, and thou requirest, silly child, such adulation as fits a princess, 
Suffice it to say, I partook of this uncle’s hospitality but some few days 
ago, and in this bundle at my feet there is the rest of a loaf of bread 
and a fragment of cheese made by thy aunt. Better would I think of 
thee, though thou mayest speak a dozen strange tongues, play musical 
instruments, and embroider in silver and gold, if thou couldst do the 
simplest house-work.” 

“ Thy tone is not kindly, but let it pass,” replied Babette. ‘Asa 
friend, then, of my uncle’s, what else hast thou to say ?” 

“I have come to tell thee that thy uncle, thy aunt, and others in the 
village where thou wert born, fear for the welfare of thy soul. Girl, 
was it not wicked to leave them, thy only relatives, for so long a 
season? Is it fitting that thou, who shouldst be the support on which 
these two old people should lean, shouldst be forever absent from them ! 
But there is even more. We seek not proselytes, but we cover with 
eternal infamy and contempt ”—here the old man’s voice quivered, and 
his words fairly hissed, as he shook his long, thin finger at Babette— 
“those who break from us. Art thou of such? To leave thy kinsfolk 
and to change thy faith are closely allied. Art thou still steadfast in 
thy belief? If rumor be just, thou mayest be even now wavering in 
thy faith, and I may yet be in time. False advisers may have encom- 
passed thee, and thou mayest have been induced, with fine dresses and 
golden baubles, to forget our divine and solemn faith.” The old man 
had worked himself into a state of passion, and he swayed to and fro. 
Babette stood calmly before him. If she was moved by his words, she 
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had herself under too perfect control to manifest any passing feeling. 
After a moment’s pause, she said in a calm voice: “Those who have 
told you this have been mistaken. It is true that long absence from 
my place of birth, and ignorance of somewhat of the habits of our 
people, may have made me forgetful of their rites and ceremonies. 
It is impossible that this should have been otherwise. But in our 
eternal faith, in the belief in one God, alone and indivisible, my faith 
is as strong as thine, and nothing can change it.” 

“Thou speakest, girl, in a straightforward way, and it seems to me 
thy words are fair and true. Surrounded, as thou must have been, by 
those having false creeds, thy temptations may have been strong,” 
said Ezra, apparently mollified. 

“I listen to thee now more kindly, Ezra, yet hast thou cast a fearful 
reproach on me as to my faith, though thy words hurt me not, but ”— 
and here she struggled for a moment—* it is to me a bitter reproach 
that I have not seen my uncle for so long. Sometimes I think it had 
been far better for me had I never left them. At times the desire 
to see him—to leave this place—these surroundings—has been so 
strong that I have been tempted to fly from them.” 

“Tsit too late now?” said Ezra, scanning her closely. “ Girl, thou 
must listen to me. I came here, it is true, in no winning mood, a 
stranger to this land; scarce any bear me in remembrance ; and yet, 
in the little hamlet where thou wert born, and through which I 
accidentally passed a day or so ago, thy name and thy fair fame are 
on more than one person’s tongue. Men of my stamp ”—and here he 
again paused—* are little inclined to bandy words with young girls. 
Thou sayest, then, that thou hadst a letter from thy folks. A moment 
ago thou didst refuse my right to see it. Was there aught in that 
letter, I ask, of a painful character, one reflecting on thy conduet ? ” 

“Thy interpretation of it,” said Babette, “ is bitter,” and she bowed 
her head, and covered her face with her hands, and sobbed. ‘ Com- 
ing from one I loved so dearly, I could scarcely understand it. It 
seemed as if he feared some dire calamity was threatening me. Ilere,” 
she cried, “is the letter,” and she drew it from her bosom, “and 
thou shalt hear it,” and in the declining sunlight she rapidly read 
it, “Ezra,” she continued, “this letter has given me untold agony. 
There is some covert suspicion in it. For God’s sake, since thou hast 
my uncle’s ear, tell me what it means. It seems to me some one 
must have lied.” Here she rose to her feet, and, stamping on the 
ground, eried, “ Lied, lied, and brought grief’ to my uncle. Sir,” and 
here she turned fiercely on the old man, so that he started, “ I would 
not make you my confessor, but——” 
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‘“‘Confessor!” cried Ezra, mouthing the word, “cast that word 
forever from thy heart and brain. It smacks of false teachings, and 
almost makes me doubt thee. No confessor is there on this earth who 
can absolve thee of thy sin, if thou hast committed one, save thy God. 
Can Moses’ suspicions be true? If so, away from me,” and he seized 
his staff as if to smite her. Babette stood for a moment as if dumb- 
founded, then finding at last utterance for her words, she said: “ Sin! 
sin! What meanest thou, and who is Moses? I think I understand 
it now.” Again she stopped and strode for a moment up and down 
the court-yard, then approaching the old man, she said, drawing her- 
self up superbly: “You forget, old man, that though born among 
uncultivated, perhaps ignorant people, I have been brought up ina 
school of morals, thanks to my kind mistress, fully as lofty as your 
own. This must end. Much as I may have respected your age, your 
position, what you have so brutally intimated to me transcends my 
powers of endurance. It isa pity, with all the years time has given 
you, and the reverence your gray hairs should inspire, you could not 
have so bridled your tongue as to save yourself from insulting me. Is 
this the way you would instil respect for your holy calling? This 
person, Moses—lame Moses—has he sent you to me? Tell him from 
me he is a sorry knave. But I must ask you a question, and you 
shall answer it. Did my uncle send you with this message? Did he 
for a moment suspect his niece?” Here the effort was too much for 
her and she sank on a stone bench, and the tears now streamed fast. 
Ezra was embarrassed. 

“T am an old fool,” he said to himself, “and have, as I thenght I 
would, meddled with what little concerned me. The girl is honest, I 
swear. I know little of women, thank the Lord for that! but I have 
made, old man as I am, an ass of myself, fit to be scourged for having 
been the go-between for this rascally Moses. Babette,” he said, ‘listen 
tome. Iam afraid I have wronged you. If any suspicions were arife, 
they came not from your uncle. How the poor child cries! It came 
from Moses. He told me some story or other about a captain, some 
fellow with long moustaches. In fact, my own position is pitiable. 
What am I, Ezra, at my age, talking sweetly to this girl, and——” 
Evidently Ezra knew not how to proceed further. Presently Babette 
rose and said, “ Old man, I forgive you; you have deeply wounded 
me. There is, though, but one course left me. Find my uncle I 
must and will. This suspicion on his mind, if there be but a trace of 
it, will kill him. Do you go back there?” she asked. 

*“* No, I may never see your people again.” 

“ Good-by, then; and though it be unbecoming in one so young 
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as I to speak such plain language to one of your years, if in the 
future it should be your lot to advise young people, do it in a more 
kindly spirit, and above all be sure that your words take no shape 
from groundless hearsay or stupid rumors. You have hurt me much. 
Go on your way in peace, and God forgive you the agony you have 
caused me!” 

“But Moses——” ventured to say the old man, somewhat abashed 
by her fiery manner. 

But there was no answer, and the old man saw her form slowly 
disappear through the darkening twilight. He hesitated for a 
moment, then smote his breast, muttered a prayer, cast down his 
eyes, as if in self-condemnation, said aloud, “ Ezra, thou hast made a 
triple ass of thyself,” and, taking up his bundle, and seizing his staff, 
strode out into the gloom. 





THE PROGRESS OF HUMANITY. 


BY. REV. S. FALK. 


Turre is a seeming contradiction between the lauded progress of 
humanity and the frequent lamentations of the discontented, which 
urges the fair-minded to look into it with a critical eye, in order to 
satisfy himself which is predominant and finally victorious. “ Ever 
worse, never better,” has become almost a proverbial complaint. To 
some extent it is based on facts. Material interests, or, we had better 
say, mercenary motives have assumed so deep-seated and far-reaching a 
power in the designs and actions of men, that bribery, which in Holy 
Writ is denounced in the strongest terms, is practised in various forms 
and manners, in disguise of gift-offerings and in personal favors, some- 
times in servile politeness, often in hypocritical piety. ‘The lobbies in 
the temples of legislation are notorious hotbeds of corruption. Courts 
of justice are not seldom turned into courts of injustice. In the politi- 
cal arena corruption is the cancer which feeds on the body politic, so 
much so, that those who conscientiously abstain from the evil practice 
are sneered at as too cowardly, stupid, or lazy. 

Monarchs praise the good olden times when their subjects were so meek 
and humble, so loyal and devoted ; whilst now their peoples claim sover- 
eignty for themselves, and their revolutionary proclivities have to be 
kept at bay by standing armies. The beggar praises the good olden 
times when he could unmolestedly go from house to house, from town 
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to town, collecting the mites of the charitable into nice sums, to which 
the organizations of benevolent societies have put a stop. The capi- 
talist frets at the opposing combination of laborers and contends that 
people in our days do not want to work in good faith; and many, many 
a divine, in his pastoral zeal, passes unflattering reflections on the 
moral and religious condition of the present age; recalls the blessed 
times when the minister was looked upon as an undisputed authority, 
the church or synagogue as the very life-element, and the observ- 
ance of religion the principal occupation. There are numerous votaries 
who second these and similar lamentations, saying: There is no sin- 
cerity, no sympathy, no friendship, no love, no religion; people have 
degenerated ; times are growing worse. Notwithstanding such lamen- 
tations, the world moves on for all, and the real progress of humanity is 
an easy task to prove. 

The object of creation, as far as human wisdom can discern it and 
our conception of Deity suggests, is the happiness of the individual 
and the prosperity of communities. Religion, the beauties and richness 
of nature, our power of reason and speech, and our association with our 
fellow-beings, are all destined to be agencies fur the promotion of our 
happiness ; and the more these agencies can be brought to bear favorably 
on our state of mind and heart, on our inward satisfaction, on the grati- 
fication of our desires, on the realization of our hopes, on our spiritual ele- 
vation and earthly bliss, the surer we are enabled to report real progress 
of humanity. Compare our present mode of living with that of the 
past ; and note the domestic comfort by which young and old, poor and 
rich, are all more or less benefited. Compare, for instance, the dazzling 
jets of ignited gas with the dim light of the burning taper; the saving 
of time and labor by the use of machinery, with the time and strength 
absorbed by manual labor ; the speed of the locomotive with the slow 
tiresome travel of former times. Compare the lightning rapidity with 
which that net of magnetic wire spins round our globe, connecting 
continents and uniting the remotest nations, with the seclusion from the 
outer world and the difficulty of obtaining information from abroad in 
bygone days. Behold also the ease and safety with which we now 
traverse oceans and lakes ; how human skill has succeeded in braving 
and disarming the storm! Add to all this an item of still greater im- 
portance, the diffusion of practical knowledge and intelligence, through . 
millions of circulating books and thousands of papers which are daily 
issued, and then surely you must be impressed with a remarkable prog- 
ress of humanity. You will then reply to the discontented: Say not 
the former days were better than these; you would by no means be 
willing to exchange your present mode of lite, the modern improvement 
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and the various blessings of civilization, for an existence in former times, 
when people were so limited in their sphere of activity, in the horizon 
of their prospects, in the range of their knowledge, and in the meas- 
ure of their rights and liberties. 

And there is a great educatory and moral significance in these in- 
ventions and improvements. The pioneer on the iron horse, who hews 
out new ways through thick forests and levels a path over prairies and 
through the wilderness, opens at the same time new avenues for fortune- 
seekers. Increased chances inspire a feeling of confidence and beget 
enterprise ; they appeal directly to the energies of the industrious and 
raise a more liberal spirit, manifested and felt in all the arteries of public 
life. Since the electric spark has been tamed and made subservient to 
the material and spiritual interest of man, to the transmission of 
thought and sentiment, commerce has a wider scope ; all that transpires 
of note becomes forthwith the common good of the whole civilized 
world, Since then, also, it is difficult for the culprit to escape ; sooner 
and easier can the fleeing rogue be detected and reached by the arm 
of justice. The widely extended facilities for travel bring different 
nationalities, denominations, and grades of education in peaceable con- 
tact with each other, and blunt continually the acute edges of preju- 
dice, to the mutual benefit of all. The immense circulation and cheap 
acquisition of printed matter produce a refinement in manners and 
social intercourse, and a more humane feeling is the invariable effect 
of this enlightenment. And all these advantages combined redeem 
man from his narrow-mindedness and elevate him to the standard of 
a cosinopolitan, which is progress, in the loftiest conception of the 
term. 

But the question may still be open to the discontented: Are people 
in our times really better? Is there more virtue, more honesty, more 
intrinsic faith? Is not the community full of skeptics, and are there 
not scores of former believers with whom religion is fast dwindling 
down to atheism? Notwithstanding the incessant and breathless hunt- 
ing after gain and wealth, we hold in full earnest that the present 
generation is by no means worse than preceding ones. As totrue religion, 
there is more of it now than at any past time. It cannot be denied, 
there is much reckless dealing with the sacred, much swearing for pas- 
time, and corrnption to an alarming extent. But we should not blame 
the whole community, for the heart of the nation is really good. It 
is deplorably true, that secret immoralities and dreadful vices are prac- 
tised in modern society. Butread the history of the culture and customs 
of the middle age, and you will, as far as public morals are concerned, de- 
cide in favor of the present age. We venture to say, even, that the 
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materialistic tendency of our generation reflects profitably on religion ; 
because it draws out the practical application thereof. Religion is un- 
dergoing a wonderful change in the minds of the people. There is not 
so much prayer and devotional exercises as formerly ; but there is man, 
as he reveals himself, in his doings and omissions, judged by the motives 
that actuate him. Actions make the man; so deeds are the best 
criterions for the sort of religion man professes. The thoughtless, 
traditional exercise of religious ceremonies is more neglected than 
the obligations which religion commands and sanctions toward the fel- 
low-man. In a word, a clearer, more correct idea of religion and its 
requirements is now entertained. Rectitude of action, sincerity in 
words, moral integrity and humane feelings, with humility of bearing, 
and all these deduced from and supported by faith in an All-controlling 
Intelligence, the Supreme Source and Authority of all that is true, good 
and noble. Such is now pre-eminently recognized as the quintessence 
of religion. The strict or loose observance of external forms and even 
the recital of dogmatic sentences is the body of religion, as it were, 
and second in importance. Indeed, it does one good to observe such a 
beneficent progress in religious views. One gratifying result of this is that 
there is in our times not so much bitter hatred, not so persistent a vindic- 
tiveness, not so much espionage and tormenting control. Charity is 
less offensive and better systemized, legislation more judicious, penalties 
less severe and cruel, the rights of the masses are more efficiently cared 
for, and the blessings of peace so dearly held, that wars are justly 
abhorred. 

Say not, therefore, that former days were better than these, for if in- 
deed that were so, if indeed the people of the past were superior to the 
present generation, then it would by no means be a flattering testimony 
to God’s wisdom. All God has made is good and serves His purpose, not 
only in His visible creation, but also in His arrangement for the moral 
and religious development of the human race. Both are open and in- 
tended for improvement. Perfection is the goal to which the current 
of history is drifting. Let us not join, theretore, in the lamentations 
of the discontented ; let us rather rejoice in the achievements of our 
age. Wherever we meet with happiness of individuals, and wherever 
prosperity of communities strikes our attention, there we find cause to 
hail the REAL PROGRESS OF HUMANITY. 
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Tur study of medisvalism is not altogether an idle one, or profitless. 
Less of an historic blank than formerly, to go in the spirit of inquiry to 
the middle ages is not quite to plunge into darkness and vacuity. The 
fall—the too long decline—of the Roman Empire left behind mental as 
well as political chaos, and, largely unfixing prevailing thoughts, fancy 
ran riot in the gloom of threatening social conditions. 

What are styled the middle ages of Christendom are a transition 
period of no very definite date, nor any certain number of centuries. 
Such designations, says W. G. Clark, necessary though they be, are apt 
to be misleading, unless we bear in mind that they are merely conven- 
tional terms, adopted for the convenience of the historian, who must 
mark out his portion of the boundless field, and fix somewhere his point 
of departure and his goal. But in using them, we must remember that 
there are, in fact, no breaks in the long chain of cause and effect ; no 
pauses in the activity of man, any more than in that of nature; no 
cataclysm and re-creation, but endless evolution; old forms decaying 
and new forms growing, in obedience to laws which the faith of science 
holds to be eternal and immutable, like their Divine Author, even 
though the complexity of the phenomena may baffle our efforts to clas- 
sify them and refer them to their causes. The hidden forces which 
wrought during the middle ages, silently and gradually changing the 
life, the language, and religion of the nations of Western Europe, had 
been as actively at work for centuries before, undermining and corrupt- 
ing the whole system, political, social, and religious, of imperial Rome ; 
and the fall of the last Augustus was an event only important as fur- 
nishing a convenient epoch for the conclusion or the beginning of the 
historian’s survey. It is not so easy to agree upon an epoch at which 
the middle ages may be supposed to cease. It may be convenient, with 
some writers, to fix upon the year 1400, which has the advantage of 
being a round number, and therefore easily remembered. If we want 
a date which has a more serious justification, we must first inquire 
what great event, or events, had the most influence in turning the 
thoughts and energies of men into new channels, and in remoulding 
their social and political life after a new pattern. 

Old Rome reaches out to modern life over the pathway of medisevalism. 
The language, the laws, and traditions of the old empire lived, and the 
two latter grew after the empire’s fall. For centuries the merit was 
not to go forward, but to go backward; the Rome of the emperors 
was the symbol of peace and unity—Pax Jéomana the popular aspira- 
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tion. As western European civilization was taking shape out of the 
crudeness of the middle time, Francesco Petrarea appeared. It was 

- this man’s destiny to have his real achievements in a direction opposite 
to his aims. His ambition to write elegant Latin failed, but the vul- 
garized Latin of his land taking the Tealiae form, he became the per- 
fecter of the Italian tongue. He revived Roman literature, yet was 
impelled to run counter to its tendency ; and why the nineteenth cen- 
tury is so much of the first, and why it is not more, the life and work 
of Petrarch affords such illustration that his biography is instructive as 
a part of the history of the originative direction or misdirection of our 
mental and social activities. 

Petrarch was born in 1304. His parents were Florentines, of the 
Ghibelline faction, and were living in poverty and exile at Arezzo 
when their son was born. When he was eight years old they removed 
to Avignon, then the residence of the popes; and there, for the best 
part of his life, he resided, in the city or the neighboring Vaucluse, 
hard by the fountain of Sorgia, which his genius has made famous, and 
which is annually, for his sake, visited by pilgrims from all parts of 
the world. His name dwells in affectionate remembrance, because of 
the exquisite poems which he wrote on the life and death of the lady 
whom he called Madonna Laura. 

With Petrarch, however, Laura was but a transient fancy ; learning 
a lifelong passion. His father had destined him for the law, but he 
turned away from the dry text-books of his profession to study with 
ardent enthusiasm the ancient Roman orators and poets. As Walter 
Scott, when his genius had free scope, became the reviver of the middle 
ages, so Petri arch became the reviver of Roman antiquity. But the 
work of Scott affected only the fancy and the imagination; that of 
Petrarch gave the first impulse to a movement which changed the 
whole course of education, and finally revolutionized the creed of half 
Europe: and the movement has not spent its force yet. 

It is to Petrarch’s zeal, in all likelihood, that we owe the preserva- 
tion of several of Cicero’s half-forgotten works; among them the /pis- 
tole ad Familiares. With this view he travelled first in France and 
then in Italy, diving into the dusty recesses of convent libraries for 
treasures of ancient literature. Ie instituted inquiries for the same 
end in England and Germany. _Ilis position as the acknowledged chief 
of literature, at once the most popular poet.and most powerful critic of 
his time, caused his friendship to be songht by pope and cardinals, by 
kings and nobles; but the most acceptable present which could be 
made to him was the gift of an old manuscript. Hence the library 
which he collected became for Latin classical literature the most nota- 
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ble of its time. His fame, and its fame, reached even Constantinople. 
At that date some of the learned men of the East knew Latin; none 
of the learned men of the West knew Greek. Petrarch himself had 
learned a little, but, as it would seem, very little. His teacher was a 
certain Barlaam, a native of southern Italy, or, as it was anciently 
called, Magna Greecia, where some traces of the old language still lin- 
gered. Through him Petrarch had entered into correspondence with a 
learned Greek of Constantinople, Nicolas Syoceros by name, who, in 
compliance with an earnest request, sent him a copy of Homer. Pe- 
trarch’s delight was unbounded, or rather would have been unbounded 
if he had been able to read it. ‘ Your Homer,” he says in his letter 
of thanks, dated Milan, January 10 (the year not given), “is dumb to 
me and [ am deafto him. Yet I rejoice at the mere sight of him, and 
often I embrace him and sighing say, O great poet, how I long to hear 
thy voice!” Petrarch died with this longing unsatisfied, but the im- 
pulse was communicated to others, and produced results of which he 
did not dream. There was then no Latin translation of Homer extant. 
One of the Iliad, in hexameter verse, made in the time of the empire, 
had long perished. It was not, however, the only Greek book in his 
library. Ife-had already a copy of Plato (or some part of Plato), 
which, strange to say, he found somewhere in the West; where, he 
does not tell us. “ Arat mihi domi, dictu mirum, ab occasu veniens 

olim Plato Philosophorum Princeps.” Scholastics, he goes on to say, ' 
might deny this supremacy of Plato, but Cicero himself, and Plotinus 

and Ambrosius and Augustine would admit it. 

Petrarch was in constant feud with the schoolmen of his time. He 
denounced as a sordid mechanical craft their routine of syllogisms, 
which led, in one unvarying circle, from premises taken for granted, 
because settled by authority, to conclusions equally settled by author- 
ity, from which it was heresy to depart ; he denounced their system of 
education as cramping and narrowing the intellect instead of expanding 
and enlarging it. He urged the substitution of the humaniores litere 
—that more human, more humane literature, where the most precious 
gems of thought were set in the purest style of eloquence. In his eyes 
the doctors of the schools were men who kept their young Samsons 
grinding chaff in the same dark mill instead of arming them to slay the 
Philistines of ignorance and barbarism. In the view of Dante the 
schoolmen Aquinas and Bonaventura had been, when alive, the con- 
summate masters of all theological and philosophical wisdom, and were 
dwelling after death in the ineffable light of Paradise. Petrarch, 
though he did not dare to speak with disrespect of these canonized 
saints themselves, attacked their followers as mischievous pedants who 
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fostered real ignorance by making a trade of pretended knowledge. 
Neither did he spare the professors of the other faculties, the physicians 
and the jurists. While for himself he claimed to be an orthodox be- 
liever, he undermined the very foundations of orthodoxy by assailing 
the principle of authority. 

Living as he did in the immediate neighborhood of the popes, and 
sharing their bounties, he did not question their right divine, but he 
scrupled not to remonstrate against their wrong government. That he 
could do so with impunity is worthy of notice. The pontiffs at Avi- 
gnon, Frenchmen, and men of the world, wealthy and self-indulgent, 
too indifferent even to be skeptical, were not destitute of a certain 
good-humored tolerance. And Petrarch had become, as it were, 
supreme Pontiff in the world of letters, his judgments infallible, and 
his person sacred. His chief ground of complaint against the popes 
was that they kept the church in shameful captivity and exile, away 
from its own sacred city, Rome. He constantly speaks of Avignon as 
the Babylon of the West ; yet to him, in his heart of hearts, Rome was 
sacred, not because she had been Christian and papal, but because she 
had been consular and republican, Diante’s ideal had been the empire 
of Augustus ; Petrarch’s ideal was the commonwealth of. Brutus. 

Hence it came that he was the enthusiastic encourager, if not the 
original inspirer, of Cola di Rienzi. When once more, in 1447, the 

‘Roman republic was proclaimed, with Cola di Rienzi for its tribune, 
Petrarch was in ecstasies. He addressed the tribune in his most 
mellifluous Italian and his most grandiloquent Latin. He set him 
above Romulus, Brutus, and Camillus, as rescuing from slavery a 
mightier Rome, girding it with defences stronger than walls, and 


founding a more enduring liberty. But the triumph was short. — 


Rienzi’s enthusiasm was doubtless from the beginning tinged with in- 
sanity. Drunk with vanity, too often drunk with wine, he thought 
only of devising incongruous titles and decorations for himself. He 
called himself not only Tribune, but Augustus; he bathed in a vase of 
porphyry traditionally sacred as the baptismal font of Constantine ; he 
was knighted in the Lateran church, and crowned with seven crowns 
in Santa Maria Maggiore, and finally murdered by the populace who 
had once crowned and worshipped him. The Roman republic estab- 
lished by Rienzi was brief-lived, like that founded by Arnold of Brescia 
in earlier, or that founded by Garibaldi in later days. 

The temporary success of Rienzi’s adventurous enterprise is signifi- 
cant asasign ofthe times. Petrarch’s influence, wielding only the pen, 
was far more extensive and enduring. He died at the aye of seventy, 
having attained an almost universal fame, such as no man of letters be- 
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fore orsince ever acquired in a lifetime. His fame as an Italian poet still 
survives, if half-eclipsed by the fame of Tasso and Ariosto. His fame as 
philosopher and Latin poet is gone, or lives only as a name, As we 
turn wearily over the pages of the ponderons folio which contains his 
Latin works, we ask how it came to pass that these trivial common- 
places, this tawdry rhetoric, this indifferent Latin, moved contempora- 
ry men to tears of enthusiastic admiration. The reason is that he first 
gave voice and form to the blank misgivings, the secret discontents, the 
half-conceived aspirations of his time. The indifferent Latin was of 
elassic purity in comparison with the Latin of his predecessors; the 
tawdry rhetoric glowed with poetic lustre as contrasted with the dull 
verbiage of the schoolmen; the trivial commonplaces were then new 
and startling truths. The neglected volume which few try to read 
and none succeed in reading, contains the spells by which the mighty 
magician called up the spirits of the ancient dead, and was once ven- 
erated as the Gospel of the Apostle of the Humanities. The spirits 
have delivered their message, have told us all they had to tell, and the 
good tidings are old news now. Moreover, if we have learned much 
which the contemporaries of Petrarch did not know, they knew much 
which we have forgotten, and many a saying which was pregnant of 
meaning for them, is barren for us. In any case, if our range of vision 
is wider than theirs, it is well to remember the old simile of the dwarf 
standing on the shoulders of the giant. The intellectual faculties of 
one generation may not differ much potentially from those of another, 
but the actual results differ according to circumstances. When men 
are compelled to devote all their energies to self-defence or self-support, 
to war, or the chase, or agriculture, the intellectual fruit is nil ; when 
the envi energies are wrongfully directed, to the grinding mi re- 
grinding of any chaff, scholastic, classical, or scientific, the fruit of 
such labor is worthless. It may have a conventional value at the 
time, and help a man to buy his bread withal, but it is essentially 
worthless. . 

Petrarch’s great service was rendered in calling men away from the 
grinding of chaff to fields of useful labor, from scholastic logic to the 
study of the humanities. His work was of immense value at the time ; 
it was done by him and his followers so thoroughly and so well, it has 
entered so much into our thoughts and feelings, that we cannot con- 
ceive how men thought and felt before. But for Petrarch and his 
successors, modern thought, modern belief, and modern civilization 
would have been very different from what they are—American Ex- 
change and Review for September, 1872. 





SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


Tue London Anthropological Society, at one of their late meetings, 
in tracing the varions weapons used by original races, through their 
President, Colonel Fox, announced the following as the result of some 
of their researches on the question of the origin of warlike arms: “It 
was evident that the throwing stick was anterior to the bow. This 
is still in use among the Australians and the Esquimaux. The bow 
originated later. Closely connected with the bow came the harpoon, 
It is still found in some of the French caves, among the earliest bone- 
caves, 

Among the hundred islands oceupied by the Melanesean race, the 
Bishop of Wellington informs us there are no less than two hundred 
languages, differing from each other as much as Dutch and German, 
and this diversity of languages and dialects is confirmed by Mr. Turner 
in his account of his nineteen years’ residence in Polynesia. Among 
the Penons, or savage tribes of Cambodia, M. Muhot speaks of the 
great number of dialects spoken by tribes whose manners and customs 
are the same. Among the Museu of Central Africa, Barth tells us 
that, owing to the absence of friendly intercourse between the tribes 
and families, such a number of dialects had sprung up, that com- 
munication between them in a short space of twenty years was 
impossible. Upon the river Amazon, Mr. Bates mentions that ina 
single canoe he found several individuals speaking languages so different 
as to be unintelligible to the others. 

The system of using compressed air as a motive power, in working 
the Cenis tunnel, seeins in England to have taken a wider range. At 
the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Bessemer, a committee reported on a rew coal-cutting 
machine, used for working in mines. This machine eut 350 feet of 
coal, yiclding seventy-five tons of coal, equal to the labor of forty men, 
in eight hours, requiring but two men to manage it. Such machines 
would find their use in the American coal-fields. 

In situations free from moisture, the durability of timber seems 
almost unlimited. The roof of Westminster Abbey is more than 465 
years old. The carved oak in Stirling Castle is certainly 500 years old; 
and when the church of St. Paul’s in Rome was built, timbers from 
the older edifice, certainly 800 years old, were incorporated into the 
new edifice (now 300 years old) and are now as good ‘as ever. 
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The life of a car-wheel has its limits; somewhere between 150,000 
and 200,000 miles is about as long as it is safe to let it ran on Amer- 
ican railroads. 

The tallow-tree of China and Japan seems to be most worthy of 
culture in the United States, and we should advise some of our Cali- 
fornia readers to get cuttings from the Agricultural Bureau in Wash- 
ington, and endeavor to introduce it. It grows in great luxuriance, 
and requires a rather temperate climate. The tallow produced from 
the seeds is quite as available as olive oil for making soap or lubrica- 
tors. The timber is white, close-grained, and very lasting. Trees 
produced from seeds, in eight years, were six feet in circumference, at 
three feet from the ground. 

The amount of water Nature uses in the composition of almost every 
substance is frequently lost sight of. In every 1,200 tons of earth on 
the surface of this globe there is 400 tons of water. In the plaster of 
Paris statue which the Italian sells you in the street, if it weigh five 
pounds, there is one pound of water. The air we breathe mostly con- 
tains 5 grains of moisture to every cubic foot of bulk. Potatoes hold 
seventy-five per cent., and turnips ninety per cent. of water. A man 
weighing 140 pounds has but thirty-five pounds of dry residuum, if he 
was dried up; the rest is water. 

The following story of the California woodpecker seems improbable 
if it was not vouched for by the highest authority. It is said to select 
a peculiar acorn, and to drop it into certain holes in pine trees. As 
this woodpecker is not a vegetarian, the acorn would be useless food 
for it. He waits, however, for a season, when a small worm is devel- 
oped in the acorn he has stored away. He then returns and consumes 
the maggot he has helped to produce. 

The introduction of the Cinchona-tree in India, this tree being the 
one from which quinine is produced, has proved successful. It has 
been found that this change of locality has even produced a marked 
increase in the quantity of the alkaloid. It is a mistake to suppose 
that either plants or animals arrive always at their highest point of 
excellence in the spot where they originate. The potato of Mexico 
is but a miserable sample, when compared with the production of more 
temperate zones. Nature, in fact, produces the species, and it is for 
man to transplant it, and find for himself where it best thrives. 

We may brag of our California trees, but, if accounts be true, the 
Australian trees surpass them. For instance the Eucalyptus of Vic- 
toria Colony, Australia, from actual measurement was found to attain 
the height of 480 feet—higher than Strasbourg Cathedral and quite as 
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high as the pyramid of Cheops. But California beats them in circum. 
ference, an Australian tree of 400 feet high being only eighty-one 
feet in circumference. 


It has been ascertained from official data that 150,000,000 of sove- 
reigns and 620,000,000 of siver coin of all denominations are circula- 
ting day by day in Great Britain, Ireland, and throughout the British 
dominions. Of course they are all subject to the wasting laws of friction 
and attrition, and at the end of each year are worth intrinsically less 
than they were at its beginning. As a rule, small coins are cut ata 
greater speed than their larger and more valuable relatives, and the six- 
pence is notoriously short-lived, because it is overworked. They become 
small by degrees, and perceptibly less, until they are withdrawn. 

It has been estimated that in three years of active circulation a 
crown-piece will lose 5 per cent. ; a half-crown, 10 percent. ; ashilling, 
30; a sixpence, 40, and the three-pence piece 42 to 45 per cent. 
It has been frequently proposed in Great Britain to remedy this loss 
of gold and silver, by making the coin with a high or deep rim. For the 
present, fortunately, the United States loses nothing in its circulation. 
It might be an interesting question to discover how much money the 
Treasury made every year by the gradual wearing away of its green- 
backs and small currency notes. 


Agricultural journals are agitating the question again of the advan- 
tage of long furrows over short ones. In a field of 225 feet in length, 
five and a half hours out of the ten are used in redirecting the plough. 
With a length of 575 feet, four hours are enough to turn corners, but 
when a plough works 800 feet straight, only an hour and a half are con- 
sumed in turning. 


Some of our readers may be interested in the account of a strange 
formation of a horse’s hoof lately produced in the proceedings of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. In this animal a supernumerary digit 
was formed on each fore foot, incased in a symmetrical hoof, a similar 
condition occurring onthe hind foot, but with less regularity. ‘This spe- 
cimen recalls very vividly the condition of the hoof in an extinct genus 
of horse called Hipparion, which, according to many writers, is one of 
the original ancestors of the genus to which the modern horse belongs. 

Professor W. D. Gunning has just issued as the result of his labors 
some ideas as to the duration of Niagara Falls. “Tf,” he says, “ from 
data taken from the wear of the stone over which this mighty 
body of water rushes, if the water is not diverted in some way 
from above, we are very likely to see about the same aspect at the 
falls for the next 80,000 years.” Tourists may then, we suppose, for 
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some little time yet to come, have a chance of seeing this wonder of 
the world. Some of the calculations as to the quantity of water coming 
over the falls are interesting. About 8,900 cubic miles of water, 
nearly half the fresh water on the globe, are in the upper lakes, and 
18,000,000 cubic feet of this plunge over Niagara every minute, all the 
water of the lakes making the circuit. of the falls, the St. Lawrence, 
the ocean, vapor, rain, and lakes again in 152 years. 

An Austrian savant has discovered by means of the microscope in 
asingle brick, taken from the pyramid of Dashour, many interesting 
particulars connected with the life of the ancient Egyptians. The 
brick was made of Nile mud, chopped straw and sand, thus confirming 
what the Bible and Herodotus had handed down to us as the Egyptian 
method of brick-making. Besides these materials the microscope has 
brought innumerable other things to light in this single brick :—the 
débris of river shells, of fish and insects, seeds of wild and cultivated 
flowers, corn and barley, the field-pea, and the common flax, cultivated 
for food and textile purposes, the radish, with many others known to 
science. There were also in the brick fragments of tiles and pottery, 
and even small pieces of strings made of flax and wool. 


THE LIBERALITY OF MAR UKBA. 


Mar Uxsa was one of those chiefs of Israel who, in addition to 
great learning and wisdom, was blessed with great riches, of which no 
one knew how to make a better use than he. Independent of his 
general charity, he made it a rule to give annually to a number of poor 
men a certain sum, sufficient to maintain them comfortably. Amongst 
these, there was one to whom he used to give four hundred crowns on 
the day preceding the day of Atonement. It happened once that he 
sent this gift by his son, who, on his return, represented to his father 
that he was bestowing his charity on very unworthy objects. ‘“ Why, 
what is the matter?” asked Mar Ukba. “TI have,” replied the son, 
“seen that man, whom you think so poor, and who does not blush to 
live on charity,—I have seen him and his family indulge themselves in 
great luxuries; drinking the most costly wines.”—‘ Hast thou?” re- 
plied the benevolent chief. ‘Then, I dare say, the unfortunate man 
has seen better days. Accustomed to such good living, I wonder how 
he can come out with the small allowance we make him. Here, take 
this purse with money to him; and, for the future, let his allowance 
be doubled.” T. Keruusortu. 





THE CONQUEST OF MEEKNESS; OR, THE WAGER. 


A man laid once a wager with another that he would provoke Hillel 
to anger. The bet was four hundred zuz. In order to make sure of 
it, he went to the house of Hillel (who, it must be recollected, was at 
that time, next to the king, the most exalted of the Israelites), and in a 
turbulent manner called out, “ Where is Hillel? where is Hillel?” 
without giving him any title of distinction. Hillel was in the act of 
dressing himself for the Sabbath, and, without noticing the rudeness of 
the stranger, put on his cloak, and, with his usual mildness, asked him, 
“what was his pleasure.” ‘I want to know,” said the man, “ why 
the Baybylonians have round heads.” —“ An important question, truly,” 
answered Hillel. ‘The reason is, because they have no experienced 
midwwwes.” The man went away, and came again in an honr, vocit- 


erating as before, “Where is Hillel? where is Hillel?” The sage 
again threw his mantle over his shoulders, and said to him, “ What 
dost thou want, my son ?”—* I want to know,” said the man, “‘ why the 
Tarmudians have weak eyes.” Hillel answered, “ Because they live 
in a sandy country; the sand flying in their eyes causes soreness.” 
The man, perceiving Hillel’s mildness and good-nature, went away 
disappointed. But resolving to make another effort to provoke him, 


he came again in an hour, and called out, “ Where is: Hillel? 1 want 
Hillel.”—** What is thy pleasure now?” said the latter, mildly.—“ 1 
want to know,” rejoined the former, “why the Africans have broad 
feet ?”,—“* Because,” said Hillel, “they live in a marshy land.” “I 
fain would ask thee many more questions,” said the man, “ but fear 
thou wilt be angry.”—“ Fear nothing,” said the meek Instructor of 
Israel, ‘‘ ask as many questions as it pleases thee, and I will answer 
them if I can.” The man, astonished at Hillel’s unruffled temper, and 
fearing to lose his money, thought that the only chance left was to in- 
sult him to his face; and with this view said to him, “ Art thou the 
Hillel who is styled the Prince of the Israelites?” Hillel answered 
in the affirmative. ‘ Well, then,” said the man, “if so, may Israel not 
produce many persons like thee.”—-“ And why?” asked the sweet- 
natured Hillel. ‘“ Because,” replied the stranger,—* because through 
thee I have lost four hundred zuz.”—“ Thy money is not entirely lost,” 
said Hillel with a smile, ‘ because it will teach thee to be more pru- 
dent for the future, and not to make such foolish wagers. Besides, it 
is much better that thou lose thy money than Hillel should lose his 
patience.” 
T. SHaBBaTH. 
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